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Education in the Republic of Plato,' and again in the essay on 'Plato's 
Conception of Goodness and the Good. ' ' ' This latter essay, which we have 
already mentioned as forming part of Volume I, was written as a chapter 
of a work which Nettleship had undertaken to write on Platonism, for the 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, as a companion to the late 
Professor Wallace' s admirable volume on 'Epicureanism,' and Professor 
Copes' s ' Stoicism. ' 

This is not the place to enter upon any estimate of the value of Nettle- 
ship's expositions of Greek philosophy. Those who have read the essay 
in Hellenica already referred to, know something of his ability to recreate 
sympathetically the conditions of the Greek world, and also to apply 
what he had learned from Plato to the educational problems of the present 
time. Quite apart from the valuable material which is contained in these 
reports of Nettleship' s lectures, the personality which is revealed in the 
biography, and in the miscellaneous papers and extracts from letters, must 
be an inspiration and encouragement to every one who believes in ' the 
eternal now,' and the gospel of work. "In all things that which called 
for courage, as well as effort and skill, ' ' says Mr. Bradley, ' ' appealed to 
him most. One may even say that in Nettleship' s experience all the virtues 
tended to appear in the form of courage, just as to another they may all ap- 
pear as forms of unselfishness, and it was natural to him to think of most 
moral weaknesses as kinds of fear" (p. xxxi). "He founded no school, 
and perhaps few of his pupils could have set out in form the ideas he gave 
them ; but he taught them to think, and to believe in thinking, and some 
of them are conscious that most of what they value in their own lives de- 
rives from him. He could not preach to them ; but they know from his 
silent witness that the only sure way of doing good to others is to try to be 
good oneself. How can they remember him without feeling, as he felt, 
that conceit is ridiculous, cowardice more painful than any pain, selfishness 
treason to oneself ; that sloth and hardness and all forms of evil are liter- 
ally a dying of the soul, and that no other death is worth a thought ?' ' 
(p. liii). 

J. E. C. 

The Development of the Doctrine of Personality in Modern Philosophy. 

Part I. By William H. Walker. Ann Arbor, The Inland Press, 

1896. — pp. 80. 

This work, although published in America, was written in Germany as a 
thesis for the doctorate at the University of Strassburg. It deals, in a care- 
ful and painstaking way, with the problem of personality as contained in 
the writings of the more prominent thinkers from the Renaissance down to 
Kant. The author indicates his intention of treating, in a second part, 
the later developments of the problem in the systems of more modern 
thinkers. 

As a result of his studies, Dr. Walker finds that the history of modern 
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philosophy shows a gradual and necessary return from the almost exclusive 
interest in nature with which the period opened (Bruno, Bacon), to a con- 
sideration of the nature and worth of personality. The gradual develop- 
ment and deepening of the concept of personality is traced through the 
empirical and rationalistic schools. Perhaps the most noteworthy part of 
this account is to be found in the treatment of Spinoza. The full content 
and significance of the individual, however, is first recognized in Kant's 
Critique of Practical Reason. Kant closes one epoch and begins another. 
"With Kant it may be said that the doctrine of personality, as it exists in 
the individual man, is complete" (p. 78). In the new period, however, 
the problem becomes more complex. The conception is reached of the 
personality of God as the underlying ground of the world and of man. 
Consequently in this period the discussion of the personality of man and 
the personality of God go hand in hand (p. 79). 

J. E. C. 

Kritische Grundlegung der Ethik ah Positiver Wissenschaft. Von Dr. 

med. Wilhelm Stern. Berlin, Ferd. Dummler, 1897. — pp. 471. 

After studying a number of the great historical systems of ethics, Dr. 
Stern has reached the conclusion that all contain fatal errors which render 
them practically valueless. He, therefore, addresses himself, with com- 
mendable courage, to the task of supplying us with a brand new theory of 
his own. Its distinguishing characteristics, he informs us, are that it is built 
upon the bed rock of scientifically established fact, instead of the quick- 
sands of metaphysical speculation ; that it is worked out from the genetic 
point of view ; and, finally, that it leaves a place for animal morality. The 
moral life, we are told, arises out of the struggle between conscious and un- 
conscious nature. The ceaseless attacks of the latter develop among men 
and animals a sense of fellowship, such as we find in a people battling for 
freedom. This feeling may accrue equally well to the benefit of those at- 
tacked by traitors within the camp, and thus morality is definable as the 
defense of the interests of conscious life, undertaken not from selfish mo- 
tives, or even, in the last analysis, from sympathy, but from a feeling of 
the unity of that life throughout all the forms in which it is manifest. Un- 
fortunately, however, Dr. Stern is able to supply us with nothing that will 
pass muster as proof of the propositions he lays down. His zoological psy- 
chology is still in the Uncle Remus stage, so that his stories of altruism 
among beetles, and of the formation of animal states with a view to mutual 
protection, leave us still skeptical. Moreover, the work of the present 
generation in psychology and ethics seems scarcely to exist for him, while 
his acquaintance with the facts of the moral experience is far removed from 
what we may legitimately demand of the specialist. Under these circum- 
stances, it is not wonderful that the author's speculations add nothing of 
value to the store of ethical knowledge. 

Frank Chapman Sharp. 



